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SELVES AND THEIR GOOD 


I 

i 

“Historical writing,” Professor R. G. Colling- 
wood tells us, “is an attempt to communicate to 
the reader something which the writer selects for 
communication out of his store of knowledge. . . . 

Philosophy is in this respect the opposite of 
history. Every piece of philosophical writing is 
primarily addressed by the author to himself. Its 
purpose is not to select from among his thoughts 
those of which he is certain, and to express those, 
but the very opposite: to fasten upon the diffi¬ 
culties and obscurities in which he finds himself 

• 

involved, and try, if not to solve or remove them, 
at least to understand them better.” 

I trust that this passage, from an author who 
has every right to speak for both sides, may serve 
as a sufficient preface to the present essay. 

My title contains four words. The first three 
I have never seen introduced by any formal 
definition; a fact which emboldens me with 
regard to the fourth. That fourth word, “Good,” 
has been tossed about in much controversy, and 
I might have wished to avoid it but for the 
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intolerable cumbrousness of expression which 
would result. As a preliminary indication of my 
own use of it, I will say that I call a thing good 
in so far as it corresponds to a need. Beyond this, 
I must trust the discussion to make itself clear as 
it goes on. 

The first region I wish to survey is that which 
concerns the assertion sometimes made, that what 
we desire or enjoy is always “our own” good. 

We may grant that in one sense a good is my 
own good if I am enjoying or desiring it, just as 
knowledge is mine if I have grasped it. This 
“mine” has sometimes been interpreted so sharply 
that the knowledge has been pictured as images 
inside my head, and the object of desire has been 
supposed to be necessarily a state of my own 
consciousness, such as a feeling of pleasure. 
Neither of these doctrines is now in favour, except 
for convenience within the artificially limited 
world of some psychologists. In the world of 
common sense and the world of philosophy 
knowing and desiring are both allowed to work 
freely across any boundary of the self. A truth 
may be called mine because I recognize it; a good 
may be called mine because I throw myself into 
promoting it; but the location of both may be in 
the outside world. 

“True,” it may be said; “but granting that a 
good exists outside me, my desire is to pull it 
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towards me. The typical desire is possessiveness, 
so that what I seek is still specially my good.” It 
is a question of fact, and we will reply that 
possessiveness has no claim to be taken as 
supremely typical. The disposition which moves 
to action need not seek to appropriate; it may 
seek with equal directness to give, to follow, to 
worship, to create; even to injure or destroy. 
Further, even when the possessive colouring is 
present, the private-exclusive-property sense need 
not be implied, and the attachment may involve 
not my pulling but my being drawn and held. 
On that point a contemporary writer has a good 
though over-sharp distinction: 


The word “my” in current English usage has two 
entirely different meanings: on the material plane it 
is unilateral and works only in one direction, on the 
spiritual plane it is bilateral and works equally in 
both. When I speak of “my watch” or “my boots,” 
I mean something which is wholly in my possession, 
with which I can do as I like, over which my power 
is absolute, and which has no right or claim against 
me in return. But when a child says “my mother,” 
or a lover “my sweetheart,” or a husband “my wife,” 
the significance is altogether different: on the spiritu al 
level possession means surrender, because bothjmean 
unionTThere has been no~ Higher strain of devotion 
tSan that which inspired St. Thomas’s cry, “My 
Lord and my God .” 1 


1 W. H. Hadow, Citizenship , p. 112. The second meaning 
is authentic enough, but the first meaning surely occurs 
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We conclude then that we are not confined to 
seeking “our own” good, whether in the sense of 
a private state of consciousness or in the sense of 
a private possession. Normally in a healthy society 
our objects are likely to a very large extent to 
be common or super-personal. In administrative 
work on a good committee or in responsible 
solitude, in teaching a class or painting a picture 
or cleaning a house or joining in a game, in team¬ 
work or in friendship or in decent family life, this 
is constantly proved true. Private pleasure and 
personal success, and the dispositions towards 
these, will weave a coloured strand in and out of 
the fabric, and in its less vital periods my life 
may contract so that this colour begins to pre¬ 
dominate; but I know in such periods, or at any 
rate my neighbours know, that there has been a 
contraction away from the normal and the full. 
Much enjoyment is strangled by such contraction; 
admiration, for instance, which must take hold 
of something which is more than any private 
possession of mine. The following description 
seems to misrepresent the ordinary facts: “In so 
far as there is any admiration of the perform¬ 
ance of another, there is always . . . present an 

only at the lowest end of a scale which is continuous. 
Arrogant possessiveness is displaced so often by the affection 
of comradeship and homeliness. Our walking-stick, even if 
not our boots, soon becomes our friend. 
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element of self-projection, by which we appro¬ 
priate his performance sympathetically to our¬ 
selves. . . . Even in watching the speed of the 
greyhound or the flight of the eagle, what gives 
us pleasure is the sympathetic echo of power .” 1 
I recognize the resonance of my sensation which 
enables the beautiful to speak to me in a fuller 
and more rounded tone; but why should pleasure 
come only from the echo and not from the 
impression directly as well? I grant also that I 
seem sometimes to share in the running and 
flying; but “appropriate to myself” suggests a 
twist which I do not normally find. I suspect 
that the phrase is derived from the belief which 
I think unfounded; that I cannot enjoy what is 
not me or mine. The writer continues: “The 
accepted view of the feeling of sublimity is that it 
includes two ‘moments’ or phases, first a feeling 
of abasement or oppression before what is great 
or powerful, then a reaction in which we take 
part in, or appropriate to ourselves sympatheti¬ 
cally, the power perceived, and so our own self¬ 
feeling is raised to a higher intensity. . . . What 
is the predominant factor in the total feeling 
is a sense of being ‘lifted up,’ of sharing in the 
experience of something greater than oneself.” 
I concur with the taking part in, the being lifted 
up, and the sharing. But “our own self-feeling” 

1 A. H. B. Allen, Pleasure and Instinct , p. 147. 
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and “we appropriate to ourselves” strike notes 
which still seem to me discordant with normal 
experience. In saying this I assume the picture 
which “appropriating to ” and “sel {-projecting” 
seem to imply, of the self as something of limited 
size with a definite closed boundary. If this is not 
implied, but, as some poets have said, everything 
I see is part of me, and if all feeling is to be called 
self-feeling, then I need not press my criticism. 

2 

If then we think there is no particular need for 
anyone’s good to be typically a private possession 
of his own, and if therefore we have no need on 
behalf of morality to put up a claim for special 
exemptions from the type (pleading, e.g., for 
some amount of “altruistic” desire), it follows 
that we may excuse ourselves from the ever- 
recurring tedious attempt to divide human 
motives into the egoistic and the altruistic (with 
or without “herd-motives” as a precarious bridge 
between). Usually the attempt results in leaving 
most of the practical importance to the egoistic 
kind. I have listened to an able address on the 
League of Nations in which the lecturer gave 
“the instinct of self-preservation” as the only and 
sufficient support of the League, and when this 
was questioned he assumed that the only alterna- 
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tive was “brotherhood.” Yet earlier in the lecture 
he had himself provided a way out by urging the 
need of “averting the destruction of all that we 
care /or.” 

So when Professor Dicey lays it down that each 
man thinks primarily of his own self, Professor 
Hocking is right in replying, “Not of his own self, 
but of his own affairs; and these affairs may as 
well be personal loves as personal greeds .” 1 Even 
what seem to be personal greeds grow rapidly 
elusive. A man may rake possessions towards 
himself, but an interest in that kind of thing 
determines his selection; the greed is built on a 
love which is liable to betray it, and to leave the 
owner concerned like any decent worker with the 
fortune of this accumulation which he has served. 
The member of a better-directed profession may 
indeed do injustice to the “mere money-maker” 
by under-estimating the impersonal professional 
zeal with which he pursues the task that his 
society has marked out for him. 


3 

There is, however, still another point of view 
from which it may be urged that we seek only 
“our own” good. “I want this” may be read as 
meaning “I want to perform this act.” My real 
1 W. E. Hocking, Man and the State , p. 37. 
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need, it may be said, is to expand in that direc¬ 
tion ; to develop myself thus; to express myself. 

This incidental substitution of direction for 
terminus may be, I think, important and illumin¬ 
ating in many ways. But the question here is that 
of exclusiveness. Let us ask whether I am always 
insisting that it must be “me to do it.” Sometimes 
certainly this belongs to the essence of the desire. 
If I want to solve a crossword puzzle, it would 
not serve the purpose if somebody else solved it 
and gave me the answer. (But note that an 
assertion of exclusiveness founded upon this would 
be different from the previous assertion which 
was founded upon taking possessiveness as typical. 
The more purely I want possession, the less I 
shall mind how I come by it.) Often, again, “me to 
do it” belongs to the essence of the case because 
the act concerned can be done by nobody else; 
the universe converges on me for the doing. And, 
anyhow, it belongs naturally and wholesomely to 
the first impulse—“I want” becomes “I will.” 

Nevertheless, first, the insistence is not always 
there. I often desire that the administrative 
measure should be passed, or the goal shot, or 
the problem solved, whoever has the doing of it. 
And, secondly and very important, even where 
“me to do it” is present we must not confuse the 
efficient with the final cause, or the process 
involved with the motive and the goal. An act of 
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ours passes through us, is shaped by our capacities, 
and may perhaps yield us some outgoing experi¬ 
ence or tension-release as it passes; these details 
of the mechanism are a fair field for investigation 
by psychologists, and Freud for instance has made 
much of them. But study of this place on the line 
of action, and of what happens there, must not 
be confused with a study of the line’s direction 
or terminus—what we are aiming at or trying to 
do. Unless we were interested in something beyond the 
relief of our own tension , there would be no tension to 
be relieved. 

Let us consider some kind of creative act. 
When such action begins on the part of a small 
child, educators often use the term self-expression 
without intending it to be very strictly taken. 
“He finds it hard to express himself,” they say in 
one connection; or in another connection, warning 
us against too much dictation from above, “we 
must leave him room for self-expression.” If a 
philosophy of conduct is derived from such 
phrases, it may incorporate a good deal of 
confusion. The action of the child, or of the 
artist, does indeed express him in one sense: it lets 
us see something of what his interests and capa¬ 
cities are. But what he is trying to express , to put 
into words or to shape in clay, is commonly not 
himself but something seen or conceived. He may 

e trying to work out something half understood, 
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or to say more clearly for us something that a 
situation said to him, or to make something that 
seems to ask to be made, or to tell a story that 
needs to be told . 1 

In fact, what happens with the specially sensi¬ 
tive mind of the artist is what happens with all 
of us in our measure—a situation, or a world, 
speaks through us. The good housemaid uses an 
entirely natural expression when she says, “That 
room wants cleaning.” No doubt the situation is 
one which includes human beings; the world is 
an enlivened world. But the natural localization 
of the need’s arising is in the dusty corner; it 
proceeds thence to find a focus in the speaker’s 
mind. Or (to use a different picture) the room 
“comes into my mind,” or into your mind or any 

1 Cf. Henry James’s prefaces; e.g. “Then truly, I hold, 
one’s theme may be said to shine, and that of The Am¬ 
bassadors , I confess, wore this glow for me from beginning 
to end. ... I recall in this connexion no moment of 
subjective intermittence, never one of those alarms as for 
a suspected hollow beneath one’s feet, a felt ingratitude in 
the scheme adopted. ... If the motive of The Wings of 
the Dove, as I have noted, was to worry me at moments by 
a sealing-up of its face—though without prejudice to its 
again, of a sudden, fairly grimacing with expression—so in 
this other business I had absolute conviction and constant 
clearness to deal with. . . . Nothing resisted, nothing 
betrayed, I seem to make out, in this full and sound sense 
of the matter; it shed from any side I could turn it the 
same golden glow” (Preface, 1909, to The Ambassadors, 
p. vii). 
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right mind—into mind as such—and there, in that 
part of mind which is the enlivened room, the 
need wakes and speaks. 

It is easiest to recognize that a world is speak¬ 
ing through us when that world consists mostly of 
persons. The ideal administrator incorporates in 
his own will all the needs of his community, not 
omitting the needs of its future. Much of this body 
of need will never pass under the spotlight of 
his attentive consciousness; nevertheless it works, 
permeating and colouring the whole, correcting 
deviations, giving value and position and deeper 
significance to the special detail to which the man 
is attending and the need of the moment under 
guidance of which he attends. The good class 
teacher is familiar with the experience, and knows 
how inarticulate and yet how certain the silent 
pronouncement may be: “This is needed here,” 
or ‘ This won’t do.” But the claims of life are not 
confined to the direct claims of living beings. The 
artist finds it natural to say that a certain theme 
demands a certain treatment, or that a musical 
phrase requires a particular ending, and unnatural 
to say “I demand it,” “I require it.” The “I 
require” no doubt lies latent and could be pro¬ 
voked into speech, since the human organism is 
actually doing the work of composing; but the 
task was laid upon it from elsewhere. For the 
servant of truth a fact may “demand attention,” 
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or an argument may lead, or invite, or forbid. 
Or, to go a step further, “A whole event in the 
course of living experience knows no essential 
separation between environment and the organ¬ 
ism. . . . Any event is all of any situation at 
work .” 1 When sufficient consciousness awakes 
anywhere the whole situation can make its 
demands on it and through it; and the closest 
expression is not “I want,” but something like 
the French ilfaut. The situation puts on demand¬ 
ing as, in presence of consciousness, it can put on 
colour or beauty, and we rightly localize the 
demand as we localize the colour, primarily in 
what we see. 

To summarize our discussion so far: We began 
by saying that my good, meaning the good that 
I seek or enjoy, need not be mine in the sense of 
consisting in a state of my consciousness (such as 
my feeling of pleasure); indeed, that it normally 
does not so consist. Next, we said that it need not 
be mine in the sense of being my private posses¬ 
sion. I may seek to promote someone else’s 
possession, or something common or super- 
personal. Finally, we are now saying that a 
demand never comes from me alone but from a 
whole situation which includes me; and that if 
we localize its source at some special point (as we 
localize the source of a river at some special place 

1 R. B. Raup. 
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within its whole draining-ground), then that point 
is often most naturally located outside myself. We 
may picture demands as pencils of rays, coming 
from every quarter to the mind-focus, and going 
out from it to every quarter. Or, if we prefer it, 
we may picture mind as enclosing or permeating 
the whole world with which it is concerned, so 
enabling all the demands and requirements to 
come into full existence and make themselves felt. 
Facts and relations enisled in understanding can 
speak. 


4 

So (we may continue) the question I sometimes 
pause to ask, “Now what is it that I really want?” 
though it sounds introspective and egoistic, will 
probably in fact be neither . 1 It implies a pause 
to analyse and synthesize the affairs for which I 
am prepared to act and speak. Those affairs may 
include aspects of my body or my private posses¬ 
sions, but they will certainly include much more. 
The statement of what is really wanted will 
involve synthesis and expansion no less than 
analysis. The nearest aim, though seldom a mere 

1 Cf. Graham Wallas: “One of the ways by which a 
solitary thinker can set his mind working is to picture to 
himself the arrival of an intimate friend with the cheery 
question: ‘Now then, what is it that you really want to 
say?’ ” (The Great Society, chap. 10). 
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means to an end, is almost sure to be an element 
in a wider and further-reaching whole. We can 
almost always ask, “What is it that we seek in 
seeking this?” “I seek food, or knowledge, or 
marriage,” says a young writer, “as a means to 
the fitness of myself.” Never, surely, as a mere 
means; but let us grant that the fitness of my 
body or mind may form one part of the expan¬ 
sion and interpretative setting of the immediate 
objects. Then this fitness itself as an object will 
demand further expansion and interpretation. 
Body and mind made fit are to do something in 
a world, or at least to form part of a world, which 
will be altered or adorned or created by that 
fitness. But in the case of marriage, at any rate, 
fitness of self is certainly not the whole of the 
expansion. In the case of food, the description 
may give a rationalizing twist when used as 
defence of our enjoyment of a good dinner. When 
genuine, the idea of fitness of the self will act as 
corrective and regulator even more than as 
justifier. It encloses, and keeps orderly, a natural 
impulse which might become ugly. In the case of 
knowledge (a particular bit of knowledge that we 
are seeking), the expansion, whether for the 
practical man or for the student and scholar, is 
likely to take a line falling outside the self¬ 
boundary. “Why do you want to know this?” 
“To complete the theory, or to enable this or that 
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to be done.” “And why is that desirable?” “Well, 
the world would be better like that.” In the case 
of knowledge in general, we may have the same 
attitude as with beauty. The self can be a sub¬ 
ordinate element, almost a mere means, to the 
actualization of these. 


5 

Returning now to self-development and self- 
expression, we seem to find that these are titles 
given, so to speak, after the fact. Henry James 
writing The Ambassadors was certainly developing 
himself and doing what he was born to do, but 
what he was trying to do was to write that book; 
to give that story an embodiment in the world 
and to decorate the world with that story. 
Similarly, a hero’s life may be called the fulfilment 
of a heroic nature, by those who look back on it 
from the outside; but for the man himself, looking 
forward and from the inside, it was the fulfilment 
of something that called for his service, something 
to be done which could only be done by him. 

Self-realization” may be a suitable post-factum 
term for the attainment of a total end, but we 
must not ante-date it, as though it described the 
end which the man of integrity seeks to attain . 1 

This point was first made clear to me by an article of 
Mr. W. D. Lamont’s in Mind , 1930 (pp. 203-5). Mr. Lamont 
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We do not usually find out our good by paying 
court to our own nature. More often, and especi¬ 
ally when our integrity is greatest, that good 
dawns over against us, with a command, “Take 
my yoke upon you.” 


6 

The foregoing is true, I have tried to show, for 
everyone to whom and through whom a situation 
speaks. But let us now examine specially the form 
which it takes in moral experience, since in 
respect of this experience we find still one more 
claim on behalf of self-regarding action to fill the 
representative place. 

“By what magic” (asks Professor McDougall) 
“do these relatively weak tendencies of the moral 
sentiments control those immensely powerful 
impulses? . . . The unknown quantity of which 
we are in search is always an impulse wakened 

is asking followers of Green to guard against this confusion, 
but we may also ask critics of Green to guard against this 
misunderstanding. Professor Broad (Five Types of Ethical 
Theory) misinterprets, I think, when he classes Green’s 
ethics as an egoistic system, though Green’s language may 
give him some ground for the misinterpretation. But 
Professor Prichard adds distortion ( Duty and Interest, csp. 
pp. 33-5), when in paraphrazing Green he alternates, as if 
between equivalent phrases, between “This is my good” 
(my chosen object) and “This will be for my good” (as if 
a means to a private end). 
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within the sentiment of self-regard. It is the desire 
that I, the precious self, that being which I 
conceive proudly or humbly, more or less ade¬ 
quately . . . according to the degree of develop¬ 
ment of my powers, the desire that this self shall 
realize in action the ideal of conduct which it has 
formulated and accepted .” 1 While agreeing with 
much of McDougall’s description of the sentiment 
of self-regard (and recognizing the great superi¬ 
ority of his account to that of writers who make 
play with a supposed self-regarding instinct ), and 
while granting that we do sometimes, and some 
temperaments much oftener than others, summon 
self-respect to our aid, and admitting that it can 
play a part in the background without such 
summons—still I cannot think it in any way 
adequate to the tremendous task thus assigned to 
it; and I believe the drama is twisted out of shape 
if this sentiment is made more than a subordinate 
factor amongst many others . 2 

It is important to observe that, even in 
McDougall’s own scheme, the “moral sentiments” 
precede the “unknown quantity.” That is, the 
direct appreciation of some quality or principle 

1 Outline of Psychology , pp. 439-41. 

2 Cf. W. E. Hocking: “The central will has as much of 
the strength of all the instincts as at any time the self has 
succeeded in lending it. . . .” (Human Nature and its 
Remaking, p. 118 note, commenting on this view of 
McDougall’s. Italics mine.) 
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or way of solving problems will come before 
self-regard is called in, and therefore conceivably 
could act without it . 1 Let us take the well-marked 
case described in another writer’s words. “The 
valuing evidenced in approval is to mere valuing 
or desire as the aesthetic is to the merely hedonic. 
. . . Trembling with terror, I yet give my 
approval to courage. Tom with jealousy and 
, hatred, I see only too well that it is magnanimity 
and charity that are good. For them my spirit 
pathetically yearns, and them it categorically 
approves at the very moment that my flesh, the 
existential me, winces and turns away .” 2 Such 
admirations will not float fragmentary and isolated 
in the void, otherwise they would indeed have 
little chance of success in dispute with the cruder 
impulses. They will be interwoven with, and 
enabled to exist by means of, the whole fabric of 
civilization in the best and widest sense of that 
word; the whole tissue of past and present 
responses to what is fitting, and sensitiveness to 
what is good. Every instinct at some time and 
place has had a part in weaving that tissue. The 
yearnings for courage and charity are gleams shot 

1 Similarly in his statement relating to regard for human 
beings: “The sentiment of love which in its purest form is 
wholly disinterested and altruistic, is complicated by the 
extension of self-regard to its object and becomes exceed¬ 
ingly complex” (Outline of Psychology, p. 428). 

2 W. P. Montague, Belief Unbound, p. 36. 
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forth, in some tense moment, by the whole com¬ 
plex kind of life that is trying to live in and 
through and by means of me. I am stretched out 
by the current, like fronds of seaweed. First one 
element and then another stands out, and every 
man must use any help that he can. 

But the immediate implication or translation 
of our appreciating the vision of faithfulness is 
(I suggest) the recognition “This should be”—^ 
“Let this be”; and the direct natural sequence 
from this, without any detour through self-regard, 
is “Let me be it.” This is one of the situations 
where the universe converges on me for the doing; 
it is required of me that I be found faithful, and 
other people’s faithfulness will not do instead ; for 
that very reason no detour is required. Certainly 
I may make detours, and call in any sentiment 
that may help, but the direct impulse is to 
outgoing service, and, if I enlarge my view so 
that the immediate aim may be seen as a detail 
of a wider whole, that whole may be a world- 
picture rather than a self-picture. 

Here, as so often elsewhere, we must watch the 
turns of language which may embody either 
half-realized insights or unrealized mistakes. Let 
us look at the word “self-assertive” in a passage 
from one of McDougall’s more popular works. 
Mf-forgetful persons, he is saying, may lead 
admirable lives in some respects, but “they are 
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not of the type that triumphs over great diffi¬ 
culties, sets a new standard for the world and, 
by example, spurs others on to emulate them. 
Read Mr. Strachey’s account of Florence Nightin¬ 
gale. . . . She pursued her great end with 
tremendous energy, because the energy of her 
tender protective tendency was reinforced by that 
of her strong self-assertive tendency. She knew what 
was due to her and insisted upon having it, even 
if she had to take an axe to smash open the door 
of the government storehouse and tear to shreds 
all the bonds of red tape that she found in her 
path .” 1 Professor McDougall may claim that he 
only takes his interpretation from Mr. Strachey 
(in his derisive mood), and Florence Nightingale 
may in fact have been, amongst other things, 
self-assertive. Yet it is also possible that “self- 
assertion” is a verbal trap more dangerous than 
the “self-expression” which we examined before. 
Other psychologists have urged that its implica¬ 
tions are too complex and sophisticated to make 
it a suitable name for an innate tendency which 
might better be called something like assertiveness 
or leadership or driving power . 2 Under such 
names we can envisage the force which this 
woman brought to the help of every cause that 

1 Character and the Conduct of Life, p. 66. (Italics mine.) 

2 Cf. (c.g.) F. C‘. Bartlett, Psychology and Primitive Cultures, 
p. 36. 
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she served. She was health-assertive; commissariat- 
assertive. She knew what was due to the private 
soldier and insisted that he should have it if all 
doors had to go down. She knew what was due 
to hospitals organized as they should be organized, 
run as she believed they should be run; and into 
securing this for them she threw a driving power 
scarcely seen in any other of her generation. Was 
it necessary (whether or not it was a fact) that 
she should give much thought or assertion to 
what was due to her? 

Florence Nightingale worked with one kind of 
material; poets and artists and artisans work with 
other kinds; while for all of us, at many times, 
the only apparatus consists of minds and bodies. 
We are writing a book or painting a picture 
whose material is not canvas but conduct and 
character. The experience is still that of work ; at 
its most absorbed, it is the endeavour that some¬ 
thing should come into being which, focused 
through us, is asking to come into being. If we 
want a name for the tension of this work, it should 
be not self-regard but, let us say, God-regard. 
(Religious experience has often worked out a 
better language than that of psychologists.) When 
tension relaxes we may contemplate various 
aspects of the whole striving situation, and one 
aspect certainly is “that this self should realize in 
action the ideal of conduct which it has accepted.” 
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But McDougall’s phrase “the precious self” seems 
to throw everything out of key. It turns creation 
into decorating. It turns single-mindedness into 
sophistication, instead of showing it legitimately 
as many factors harmonized in one. The attitude 
he sketches, if his phrase means anything, is out 
of position for the final wrench, where direct 
desire must cling to its object as a man clings to 
a projection over an abyss. 

I do not wish to put unfair pressure on a phrase. 
We have evidently come close to discussing older 
phrases. “Saving one’s soul” in one group and 
“acquirement of merit” in another have been 
sometimes upheld as religious and sometimes 
attacked as self-seeking. They will cover probably 
as many strands of desire, and be subject to as deli¬ 
cate shiftings of emphasis, as the aim (which might 
conceivably be read to sound like McDougall’s) 
“that we may evermore dwell in Him and 
He in us.” But it is interesting to note Saint 
Teresa’s remark in her later years, that she had 
come to think less naturally of acquiring virtue 
than of doing God’s will; and St. Francis de 
Sales’s suggestion to the Visitation Convent, that 
the community should store up merit (if they 
must use the word) as bees make honey; trans¬ 
forming the idea into part of a world-picture 
abstracted from selves. And a classical comment 
of religious experience upon such conceptions, 
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not necessarily abolishing them but making a 
different fall of light, may be found in ninth- 
century Persia i 1 “The true lovers of God, whether 
they sleep or wake, they seek and are sought, and 
they are not occupied with their own seeking and 
loving. . . “I sought my heart one night and 
I could not find it (for it was lost in love to God), 
and when dawn came I heard One saying, ‘O 
Abu Yazid, why seekest thou aught save Me? 
What concern hast thou with thy heart?’ ” 


1 M. Smith, Studies in Early Mysticism, pp. 239-40. 



II 


I 

Having dealt so far with the directness and (so 
to speak) un-personalness of our normal response 
to values, and having stressed the way in which 
not only the terminus but the origin of forces 
moving to action may be naturally located outside 
ourselves, so that any self-boundary is continually 
crossed and ignored, and the self lives not as a 
bounded object but as a focus of life through 
which a whole situation may utter itself and seek 
to fulfil itself—having so far worked on these 
lines, let us turn now to certain subjects whose 
discussion does seem to require the conception of 
a self-boundary, and let us consider how this will 
be drawn, and select some problems that arise. 

It appears fairly soon that, in words quoted by 
Professor Montague , 1 “the self is an indeterminate 
affair.” The boundary lines shift and are vague. 
The descriptions given by psychologists are mostly 
good and helpful. The body, they note, is generally 
considered to be part of me, and tends to supply 
a kind of model for all self-pictures; I think of 
my self usually as about the same size and shape 
as my body even when I am not identifying the 

1 From Herbert Lord. 
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two. On the other hand, my body, or part of it, 
is sometimes thought of not as me but merely as 
mine, or even as an obstacle or enemy. Social 
relationships, again, may make a large part of 
the matter round which I sketch my self-boundary 
and about which I become “personally sensitive. 
McDougall’s account of self-regard is all in order 
here. “The self-regarding sentiment has always as 
its object the self in its social setting rather than 
the self thought of in isolation .” 1 Dewey stresses 
the part taken by possession. “We may even 
admit,” he writes, “that the ‘me’ cannot exist 
without the ‘mine.’ The self gets solidity and form 
through an appropriation of things which identi¬ 
fies them with whatever I call myself. Even a 
workman in a modern factory where depersonali¬ 
zation is extreme gets to have ‘his’ machine and 
is perturbed at a change. Possession shapes and 
consolidates the T’ of philosophers.” Much the 
same attitude holds, Dewey suggests, when I think 
of my self as being the historical personage who 
leads my life. “A man’s deeds are imputed to him 
as their owner, not merely as their creator. That 
he cannot disown them when the moment of their 
occurrence passes is the root of responsibility, 
moral as well as legal .” 2 

1 Outline of Psychology, p. 433. 

2 Human Nature and Conduct, p. 116. (George Allen & 

Unwin, Ltd.) 
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Finally, outside any lit-up Ego, however 
sketched, there lie dim or dark or invisible 
regions, and these are sometimes counted part of 
Self and sometimes not. The conclusion is that a 
self, however actual and vivid and alive, is highly 
indeterminate as regards its boundary. Its solidity 
and form, its size and mass, are habitually taken 
differently for the purpose of different discussions, 
and there is no reason why this should not be 
done. 

It is this indeterminateness that allows us to 
intensify the term “sacrifice” into “self-sacrifice.” 
In sacrifice we are putting aside one of our 
interests or desires. We may speak with a kind of 
kingly amplitude in our decision, “I will indulge 
this desire” or “I will control it.” In self-sacrifice 
(in contrast) the experience is too strong to allow 
us to be kingly. The “I” shrinks to a pulsating 
focus localized in the subject of the verb; and 
the self-picture slips over to the other side; it is 
a sketchily conceived but considerable and com¬ 
plex universe of desire, which the decision in 
question pushes out of the line of action. We turn 
to not-self agents to provide the authority and 
force. “These responsibilities forbid....” “Honour 
commands. ...” 

But the language of poetry can bring out the 
two sides at once. Let us examine the claim made 
in Browning’s Evelyn Hope : 
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I have lived, I shall say, so much since then, 
Given up myself so many times. 

The paradoxical doubleness is deliberately brought 
out. The self is to be, repeatedly and progressively, 
in two places at once; or, repeatedly and pro¬ 
gressively, a wider self supersedes a narrower self 
which it encloses, and orders the content of the 
narrower to take a subordinate place. The opposi¬ 
tion is eased by the general and abstract statement 
of it, but emphasized by the all-roundness implied. 
I supersede, not single desires, but a disposition- 
sphere that is complex enough and full enough 
to be called my self; I press it down and I become 
a richer self. The picture of giving up is enclosed 
in the picture of growing rich : 

Gained me the gains of various men, 
Ransacked the ages, spoiled the climes. 

It is all possible because the self is so indeterminate 
an affair, and the superposition of one picture on 
another may be the best way of presenting facts 
which are no less difficult than important to put 
into words. 

For full understanding we need the double 
self-picture. Henry Jones, reviewing Bosanquet’s 
Value and Destiny of the Individual , criticized “the 
substitution of ‘self-transcendence’ throughout the 
pages of Mr. Bosanquet for the more familiar 
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‘self-realization’ of Idealism.” “Man does not 
transcend himself in the course of his progress. 
He realizes himself.” Yet either term may be used 
if we remember that both apply, and the language 
of high experience seems as a matter of history 
to suggest that self-transcending or giving up 
oneself is the readier description from within if 
self comes in at all. Self-realization, as we observed 
previously, is a title given after the fact, not the 
description of an aim. At the crisis of achievement 
the forward look is at the thing to be done, 
something ahead at full reach or beyond it. Any 
self of mine that is thought of will not be out 
there so often as it will be here and pushed aside. 
Or, it will be that whose bounds I break through, 
or the place from which I spring. 

For Bosanquet no doubt the phrase belonged 
to his general stress on self-transcendence of the 
finite, both in knowledge and in conation. He is 
not assuming something with a fixed boundary 
and pronouncing that thing to be small and its 
content worthless; he assumed an essentially 
movable boundary, and pronounced that only in 
such outward movement or such rising or deepen¬ 
ing could the content reveal itself. For his 
philosophy the prima facie finite, whether as 
object of knowledge or as subject-focus of will, 
could never rest short of the Absolute. 
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2 

We have something which in its measure is 
religion, Bosanquet says, “when the mind cares 
for anything very much more than for its given 
self .” 1 One’s given self can have a boundary 
roughly sketched round its most apparent content. 
It is a quasi-person that likes certain things, wants 
certain things day by day, habitually does certain 
things, is affected by certain fears, has conceived 
certain ambitions. . . . On what content the 
high light will fall—on what comforts, what 
ambitions, what fears—this will depend on the 
nature of the something which is now set against 
all this, as more cared for. The wording in the 
quotation is not absolutely strict; we do not mean 
that the “thing” and the “self” are compared as 
cared-for objects, and perhaps we should therefore 
alter the phrase a little, and speak (e.g.) of caring 
for something more than we care about our given 
self. But the intention is clear enough. “In face 
of this that I have found, I shall no longer espouse 
any contrary interests of the person that I have 
been; I disown them and turn the other way.” 

Different persons will express the experience in 
different ways. “This is worth all one has.” “This 
is worth being a fool for.” “This is worth dying 
for.” Such judgments need not all be attained 

1 Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. 27. 
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together, and their order of difficulty may vary. 
(There may be a misunderstanding when “worth 
dying for” is put in a unique position as a 
testimony to the existence of “absolute value.” 
Dying indeed would imply giving up the goods 
possessed by the given self, but it would also wipe 
out, presumably, the cravings for those goods, 
and remove a number of present pains and 
difficulties and fears, as the other propositions 
would not do.) In the typical case the term 
self-transcending seems to apply in more than one 
way. Definitely, I think, we are negating a self¬ 
picture for the sake of something which is not 
yet worked into a self-picture; which is not- 
ourself. The old self as well as the new self 
had direct desires and loves. But (i) the light is 
usually turned on such of them as were most 
private to one’s own existence and transitory like 
this; and on those to which self-regard most easily 
lent its shelter and added its warmth; e.g. physical 
comfort, financial safety, good reputation. And 
(ii) they are all bundled together as what that 
old self cared for. Thus what I reach towards is 
“impersonal” in contrast with what I leave; even 
though personality is found to expand and deepen 
through the reaching and the leaving. 

Now we come to the troublesome and indis¬ 
putable point that particular acts of self-trans¬ 
cendence may not after all be parts of the good 
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life. To cross out symbolically that pencilled 
outline round the given self; to dash one’s brush 
across the sketch that self-regard has turned into 
a study in oils—these acts are not quite necessarily 
advances in life’s picture. The value of giving 
oneself away depends on what we give it for and 
what we give; the egoist does not know when he 
has a good bargain, but the fanatic may make a 
bad one. In short, it is not enough that something 
should be transcended; there must in the same 
act be realization of something better. 

It is possible, as history ancient and modern 
has shown us, to break to pieces the decent 
commonplace life of an average man under the 
force of his possession by a new passion. He may 
feel that revenge on an enemy, for instance, will 
be worth all he has; worth being a fool for; 
worth dying for. In such a case we say that 
fulfilment will turn to ashes in the mouth; yet 
this is not always said with confidence when the 
enemy is not a private foe but the enemy of his 
class or nation. One side of revenge is, to the 
seeker, a justice which he could preach before the 
world. There is religion here also, and all the 
more danger. Shall we distinguish “right religion,” 
or “true religion,” as that which brings self-trans¬ 
cendence in the service of a true and common 
good? (If this has its own problems, they shall be 
discussed later.) The out-of-tune passion says, 
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“This, whatever damage is done.” That which is 
in tunc with the integral good is sensitive to every 
damage; shot through by scrupulousness, since it 
speaks for every interest concerned, or is ready to 
listen to each. Thus it is able when the time comes 
to subordinate its own world in turn to a wider 
and deeper. The religious attitude is the willing¬ 
ness, under this complex guidance , to go on; the 
consent to the expanding and transcending move¬ 
ment without limit. Religious experience is the 
tide flooding over the bar, or the stillness of full 
tide under which the bar is drowned. 

3 

“All men,” writes a modern preacher, “are 
constantly reaching out towards something other 
than themselves in which they believe that their 
lives will find fulfilment. That which claims us, 
that to which we give ourselves, is what invests 
our lives with such measure of direction and 
purpose as they possess. And the things we li\ e 
for, which we regard as good, in which we believe 
we shall find satisfaction or escape from the 
prison-house of our self-centredness, are what we 
call our ‘values.’ ’ n The first two sentences are 
true, as Mr. Barry says, of all men; from childhood 
onwards they have reached out to something 
1 F. R. Barry, The Relevance of Christianity , p. 175. 
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other than themselves. What is it then that they 
are trying to escape from? It cannot be only from 
the secondary building that self-regard has made; 
we are struggling with something deeper and 
firmer than this. 

The more we believe that the normal primary 
desire does terminate on something other than 
our self, and even originate in something other 
than our self, the less we shall be hampered in 
this problem by the concept of self, and the more 
freely we can handle that concept. A given House 
of Life does not become a prison-house until it is 
time that we broke through its walls. The sense 
of imprisonment is a recurrent situation. We give 
the name of self, in a deprecatory sense, to that 
limited content of whose limits we have now 
become so bitterly conscious. The old structure is 
called “self-centred” because we are struggling 
for a new centre. What we are struggling against is 
resistance to growth; the holding-on of what is in 
possession; the refusal of old good to subordinate 
itself to new, the eccentric to the better-centred, 
the smaller to the greater. The struggle will repeat 
itself as long as we live, with successive bonds to 
be broken. Sometimes the experients have called 
it the victory over self, and on the whole, as I 
have said, I think this is a suitable account from 
the inside. But others have called it the victory 
of the self over the Evil One. No one is questioning 
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the reality or the importance of selves, but the 
exact place where they are, and the exact place 
where they stop, are matters which we may 
largely settle to suit ourselves. I understand that 
there is no simple answer to a similar question 
even about a stone. 

To sum up : Our prison is not self but selfishness, 
and losing one’s life is not a sufficient prescription 
for finding one’s life; we must lose it, as in the 
original saying, for the sake of something worth 
while. “Giving up oneself,” and “caring for some¬ 
thing much more than for one’s given self,” 
describe admirably what the experience feels like, 
yet the fundamental point is not negation of self 
but negation of worse by better . 1 The criterion 
must always be the detailed value; the greater 
riches and harmony of the world that is seeking, 
through us, to come into being. 


4 

It is easy to go on from this position to the 
accounts which have been given, in psychology 
or divinity or in common speech, of the force 
which carries forward. Sometimes, but usually 
after the fact, we say that the man has found 

1 “Die to live,” in fact, is not a doctrine based on the 
assumption of the closed self; it is an epigrammatic 
cancelling of that illusion. 
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himself. More usually, at the time and from the 
inside, a not-self title is felt to be the natural one. 
We are carried by a passion, possessed by an 
interest, caught up in a current. Paul, and many 
before him, said we were possessed and indwelt 
and roundabout-dwelt by a being greater than 
our own. Like Psyche caught up and enfolded 
and carried away by Zephyrus, we apprehend 
that by which we are apprehended. 

Without any controversial assumption, we could 
concur with two of the following passages, and 
even perhaps with the third: 

(i) Confidence is a good name for what is intended 
by the term directness. It should not be confused, 
however, with self-confidence, which may be a form 
of self-consciousness—or of “cheek.” Confidence is 
not a name for what one thinks or feels about his 
attitude; it is not reflex. It denotes the straight¬ 
forwardness with which one goes at what he has to 
do. It denotes not conscious trust in the efficacy of 
one’s powers but unconscious faith in the possibilities 
of the situation. It signifies rising to the needs of the 
situation. 

(j. dewey, Democracy and Education , p. 205.) 

(ii) Will it not clear the whole argument somewhat 
if, in our thinking about education, we replace the 
word “self-reliance” by reliance on facts , “self-direction” 
by rational direction , “initiative” by readiness and ability 
to begin to think and experiment, “independence” by 
readiness to carry thought or experiment on to its just con- 
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elusions despite tradition and custom and lack of company ; 
and if we add to the company of these active virtues 
an impersonal, objective habit that scorns hopes and 
fears and neglects self-interest, cherishing only the 
naked facts of life and the zeal to control them for 
the common good. 

(e. t. THORNDIKE, “Education for Initiative,” 
Teachers College Record, November 1927.) 

(iii) That which chiefly marks the religious soul is 
a fearless and original valuation of things. . . . But 
this . . . has the air of being less a product of 
individual force than a result of profound partnership 
with some invisible source of wisdom. The anxiety 
and burden of a self-maintained position are by this 
fact removed ; the spirit is freed from itself by mooring 
in some objective reality constantly present to its 
consciousness. And so also there is no sign of the 
strain which we associate with moral or courageous 
effort. The motive of religion is unlike that of an idea 
or principle which evokes a dominant sense of 
exertion and sacrifice; it is rather like that of a deep 
passion which possesses and supports the soul, and 
cancels with a margin of its own strength any opposing 
motion. 

(w. e. hocking, The Meaning of God, pp. 28-9.) 

Jung remarks in his Psychological Types that 
while the extrovert trusts objects and facts, the 
introvert often puts himself at a disadvantage by 
trying to rely on his limited conscious Ego, instead 
of trusting his whole Self with all the potentialities 
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of its unconscious. 1 This I think is a good point. 
Yet even interpreted in the corrected sense, self- 
confidence would not suffice unless the whole Self 
were supposed to enclose the whole relevant 
world. For every act and happening is co¬ 
operative. We can do nothing except by the help 
of the fact-world, the idea-world, the other-people 
world, the world of relationships and of the past, 
and whatever else may speak to us and act 
through us, whether things temporal or things 
eternal. 


5 

When such co-operation is admitted and accepted, 
whatever the name under which the more-than- 
ourself may be summed up, the result varies 
according to the quality and width and depth of 
what is recognized, from the frivolity of “trusting 

1 E g- PP- 475-80, 497-8, in the English edition. 

Much in Jung’s book is extraordinarily suggestive, and 
I have not that full acquaintance either with this or with 
his other work which would justify me in criticizing. But 
my present feeling is that I should find the introvert- 
extrovert distinction much more helpful if (e.g.) the shy 
mathematician or idealist philosopher, however introverted 
in society, were explicitly pronounced by Jung to be 
normally or probably extrovert when occupied with his 
life s work, I am troubled by passages which suggest that 
such interests “flow towards the self.” I want them to flow 
towards mathematics and philosophy. 
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to luck” up to the gravity and dignity of “Non 
nobis, Domine.” On the higher levels, the two 
aspects of the experience—“This is worth more 
than my self,” and “What acts is more than my 
self”—may join to justify the term “imperson¬ 
ality.” Those who act in corporate spirit, or in 
the strength of an idea, or in virtue of an office, 
all know something of this experience of being 
subordinate to and acted through by something 
greater which they serve, as a leaf serves the tree. 
And each successively formed boundary may have 
to submit in its turn to give way to a new width 
and depth. Not only ourselves so called, but the 
God that we seek must be born and reborn. But 
step by step, again and again, we take responsi¬ 
bility and affirm our agreement with that to which 
we give up ourselves. If I have said, “Not I but 
He,” I have the right and the duty to add 
presently, “Not only He but I.” 



Ill 


I 

In the first part of this essay we began by 
reasserting the directness of normal desire, and 
its terminus in, or direction towards, some objec¬ 
tive which usually was not a state of the self. We 
proceeded by noting that the origin also of such 
desire was often, in our natural way of thought, 
located outside the self. Its full origin may be as 
multiple and widespread as the sources of a river 
draining a wide country, which nevertheless is 
said to take its rise in some selected place. To 
take another analogy—the existence of colour 
rests on multiple conditions, which include the 
presence of a seeing eye; nevertheless we locate 
the colour not in the eye but in the sky or the 
flower. The presence of a self completes the 
conditions for the existence of a need. The situa¬ 
tion or quasi-world, having become conscious at 
that point which the self is, can speak from all 
sides to that focus and through it. 

When we think of the self as a focus, we need 
not mark out its boundary. When we combine 
this way of thinking with other ways, we draw a 
boundary to suit our convenience, and we handle 
the picture best when we remember that it is 
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highly modifiable. We noted this in the group of 
problems considered in Part n. The phrases 
“giving up oneself,” “sacrificing oneself,” “self¬ 
transcendence,” provided an interesting double 
picture of self-as-life-focus apparently slipping 
outside of the self-as-bounded-content; or of 
content exploding its old bounds and not yet 
suggesting new. 

In the third part of the essay we must now 
consider another historic group of problems. They 
have often been stated in some such terms as 
these: What is the relation between the good of 
an individual and the good of the whole com¬ 
munity? May there be a conflict between them? 
Is the greatest good of the world a good that is 
common to all, or may it involve the sacrifice of 
some persons, or of some living beings, to the rest? 
If a man seeks to promote the fulfilment of a 
world’s total need, will he in so doing necessarily 
find the fulfilment of his own? In discussing this 
whole matter, we shall find that we must con¬ 
tinually recur to the importance of managing our 
picture ; the importance of thinking about selves 
and their good in the most appropriate way. 


2 

Let us begin with some concrete situations. 
Consider the village school treat in the rectory 
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garden, and the children crowding round the 
swing. For a moment organization goes to pieces 
in group and individual alike, and it seems to 
each nine-year-old that the only desirable place 
on earth is the swinging seat which will only 
hold one at a time. Then order and reason and 
corporate spirit manage to reassert themselves 
through a monitor of thirteen. Queues are 
formed, and one child is to swing and one to 
push, and one to count twelve and one to keep 
the line. In that corner of the garden the treat 
goes well; and another bud forms on the plant 
of citizenship that will come to fruit for the nation 
a score of years hence; and even this afternoon 
the best possible fulfilment has come not only to 
the small girl whom justice has protected, but also 
to the strong boy who might have kept the swing 
all to himself. 

In good administration in grown-up life we are 
constantly seeking some reconcilement and in¬ 
tegration of conflicting needs, some invention by 
which each group concerned may gain if possible 
the essential in what it seeks, and perhaps some¬ 
thing besides that it had not thought of seeking. 
A debt unpaid may ruin the creditor; if it must 
be paid on the spot it may ruin the debtor; let it 
be paid by instalments. 1 A gifted youth needs 

1 See many such examples in M. P. Follett’s Creative 
Experience , from which I have taken the term “integration.” 
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further education; the community needs the 
service of his talents, but younger brothers and 
sisters need the money which has hitherto sup¬ 
ported him; our national scholarship system is not 
perfect, but it may bring a solution here. Com¬ 
promise, or majority rule, are sometimes a retreat 
from something better, but often an advance 
which means much more than their own bare 
fact; if quarrelling neighbours agree to submit to 
arbitration, they have done more than terminate 
their momentary quarrel. An honest man, facing 
his own difficulties, and an honest council, meeting 
in good faith, alike seek for some penetration by 
practical reason; some reconciling word, some 
Logos; which shall elicit from the situation some¬ 
thing better that needs to come out of it. Resource 
and invention, and extension in time and space, 
may succeed in providing some workable solution 
for problems which seemed hopeless. Further, 
work is done at the source of need as well as on 
the means of satisfying need. Instincts and 
interests and selves, feeling out what they really 
want, find often enough that this changes its 
shape and is reinterpreted. The angry man who 
says “I want justice” is already wanting some¬ 
thing a little different from his simple original 
object of desire; and he may so compose himself, 
or so be helped to grow, that he finds ultimately 
he really does want justice; as the children wanted 
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peace and fair play as well as wanting the swing. 
As these further ranges of desire open out, so 
more and more definitely do civilized life and 
moral life base themselves on, or feel their way 
into, a faith in the possibility of harmonizing 
situations. We realize that in spite of wanting 
such different things we also, underneath, want 
the same thing; that an integrity remains, under 
the surface disintegration, through which a 
common life can reaffirm itself and go on. We 
find that it is possible to care for something which, 
in the American phrase, “takes care of” all the 
clashing claims. 1 

Let us return now to our picture of the self as 
the focus of a world. From every corner of a 
situation come rays of requirement to strike the 
selves contained in it; to turn there into com¬ 
ponents of outgoing active conation, enabling that 
situation to begin to remodel itself. The foci 
themselves are selective, each responding easily 
to some of the rays, to others with difficulty or 

1 One of the limitations of the genius of Freud consists, 
one, must feel, in the almost complete lack of allowance 
for any reconciling Logos, whether within the individual 
.or in society. Needs and desires in his picture arc rigid 
and opaque. Sublimation for him is not (for the most 
part) any true reinterpretation, but a pis oiler or a disguise, 
or a substitute for use in war-time. There is no council 
_ b ut on ly a battlefield, without and within, and the outcome 
is nothing but victor and vanquished. 

D 
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perhaps not at all. (Our own living bodies are 
part of every situation, and exactly the same 
thing is true where the requirements arise largely 
out of these; we respond easily and readily to 
some of their demands and not to others; easily 
to the craving for a fire or a good meal, not at all 
perhaps to the need or wish for outdoor exercise 
every day.) But in so far as the multiple require¬ 
ments of a quasi-world (including my own body 
and other people’s) are gathered and contained 
in me, just so far my own fulfilment will consist 
in doing my best for the whole that they make, 
adjusting and reconciling and developing all into 
harmony, to the best of my ability, into the best 
that conditions of finitude allow. The logic of 
need and of facts will press us still further. I find 
that other elements in the world-need can appeal 
to me and that I must respond to them, and the 
work of integration grows. If I could grow until 
my need contained all needs, there could be no 
conflict between that good of mine and the good 
of other selves who also at their own respective 
standpoints had drawn all the world’s needs into 

their hearts. 

It will not be enough that a requirement should 
merely be reflected from some facet of a self, in 
the way the psychology of suggestion describes. 1 

i See, for instance, Mr. Olaf Stapledon’s very interesting 
Modern Theory of Ethics, a book to which I acknow- 
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To go far with integral good, we must bring in 
the seriousness that belongs to professional work, 
or above all to love. In mere suggestibility we 
have a superficial response which gives no real 
new root to the need, and does not enable it to 
develop in the mind or to reach a reinterpretation. 
Contrast the depth and fruitfulness with which 
the manifold needs of a nurseryful of children 
establish themselves in the mind of a good nurse. 
Taking such an example as this, we may go on 
boldly for a long way. The nurse who is in her 
proper vocation does not only find her good in 
promoting the health and happiness and good 
behaviour of her children in the sense that her 
own good is a consequence ensuing from these; 
these things identically are not only the children’s 
good but hers; they are the objectives she wants 
to exist. The world speaking in and through her, 
and the world speaking in and through the child, 
are in this point identical. So a girl’s bodily safety 
is part of her lover’s good as truly and identically 
as it is part of her own. So the poet’s requirement, 
and the reader’s, and Truth’s, are at a certain 
point all one, that a certain thing dimly glimpsed 
should be dragged into the light and given words. 

ledge a considerable debt. He urges that we cannot so 
much as watch a wave climbing a beach without lending 
it our well-wishing; but he rests, it seems to me, too much 
weight upon this. 
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Imagine a man asking himself (as we sometimes 
seem to suppose a really sensible man would ask), 
“Putting aside my job, and the things I am 
interested in, and the causes and tasks and hobbies 
and problems that appeal to me, and the persons 
and animals and inanimate things that I care for, 
and the impersonal kinds of good that I would 
wish to prevail—putting aside all these and con¬ 
centrating on myself, let me ask what My Own 
Good consists in and how I may promote it.” 
Would he not find the answer extraordinarily 
evanescent and uninteresting? Often indeed he 
may fix the name of “self,” defensively or by 
convention, upon some special need. “I must 
consider myself sometimes” may mean for one 
man the defence of rest against work, for another 
man the defence of his work against his family 
life. But keep out of sight that indeterminate and 
provocative name, and let the man ask himself 
honestly, “What do I really want?” and the 
answer normally spells itself out (not in words 
but in practice) as the integrating line of life; 
not as a weighing of something called Me against 
something called Not-Me. When at times he is 
held up in distressed perplexity, the struggle may 
formulate itself with equal right as lying wholly 
within him (“how shall I order these tangled 
needs that I feel?”) or as wholly without him 
(“how best shall I satisfy all these claimants, from 
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my body onwards, with the few loaves and fishes 
of my time and space?”). So the whole world, 
conscious and surveying itself, might be imagined 
to ask of itself. Through the quasi-worlds that 
speak to, and through, the focusing selves, it feels 

out its total need. . • r , 

The great gain of this picture is that we strike 
out (once again) the closed and isolated spheres 
in which the needs of separate selves are so often 
supposed to be shut up. A self in our picture is a 
focus of needs, not a box of needs, and we have 
a world speaking, in appropriate respect and 
measure, through each centre of consciousness 
within that world. Most of what it asks is asked 
through more than one centre; much is asked 
through nearly all centres. Each self is part of the 
asking and enjoying world, but no requirement 
originates in a self alone; it needs the setting of 
a context of circumstance with an undefined 
margin; a whole situation speaks in it. Each self 
is selective of the world-requirements acting 
through it, but not rigidly selective. Each in a 
cool hour, in its right mind, seeks to integrate 
and to work towards fulfilment of the integral 
good of all its affairs, most or all of which are 
also some other people’s affairs. Human beings 
trained in a society will be moved not only by 
particular concrete interests but also by aspects 
of a common schematic background, including 
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super-personal values without which their world 
would seem a poor thing. Such super-personal 
values speak to persons, and through persons, like 
the smaller claims; and the “great interests of 
life” may sometimes “stand out clear and stead¬ 
fast,” even while “our particular actions too often 
come we know not whence and tend we know 
not whither.” 1 


3 

What we have done throughout this essay is to 
work against the attempt to make “isolates” out 
of the concrete selves and their good. Professor 
H. Levy’s excellent little book, The Universe of 
Science , has explained this idea. In scientific pro¬ 
cedure we begin, he says, “with the universe of 
common sense, the universe we apprehend. . . . 
The experimenter takes the larger entity and 
knocks the smaller out of it. He exposes the 
possibility of a sub-system, but he may not 
necessarily assert that this sub-system is neutrally 
isolated when taken by itself. A mathematical 
technique which faithfully followed the process of 
the experimenter would follow this analytic pro¬ 
cess and show how from the larger isolate the 
lesser isolate was derived” (pp. 72-3). When we 

1 J. H. Muirhead, “Recent Criticisms of the Idealist 
Theory of the General Will,” in Mind, 1924. 
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forget that we began with the whole, and try 
instead to build up the large from additions of 
the small, we run into strange theoretical puzzles 
about emergent properties. “When the atom of 
oxygen combines with two atoms of hydrogen 
there ‘emerges’ a molecule of water with all the 
characteristics that water possesses, but character¬ 
istics absent from the original combining gases. 
It is a difficulty that the plain man cannot under¬ 
stand. . . . And the peculiar thing is that he is 
right. . . . The fact is, of course, that there are 
no such entities as atoms of oxygen and hydrogen 
divorced from the rest of reality. . . . There is 
no experimental justification for regarding the 
gases in this way as complete isolated entities, 
unless they already embody as a ‘property’ the 
fact of their combination into liquid water” 

(PP- 75-6). 

In much the same way a pile of atomic instincts 
and sentiments, impulses and desires, refuse to 
combine into a human being unless we have 
managed to fix on each from the beginning the 
property of being the impulse of that human 
being. We succeed better when we begin with the 
whole man and work downwards, studying the 
way in which he reaches out in this direction and 
in that, and works out tentatively and variously 
the main lines of his life. This perhaps is familiar 
doctrine, but we sometimes forget to carry it one 
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step further. The difficulty that met us when we 
tried to combine separate desires into one Self 
will meet us again if we try to combine separate 
selves, with their separate goods, into one world. 
“The universe of common sense, the universe we 
apprehend,” is not a crowd of separate selves, but 
a total world of action, growing from what we 
can only describe as world-need, and, through 
all inconsistencies, seeking some kind of world- 
fulfilment. Let us then experiment with a method 
of picturing which begins with this whole; with 
the world-need (call it the need of X) seeking its 
working-out this way and that way, in part 
through the many selves which are foci and organs 
for it. 1 Instead of inquiring about the summation 
of the goods of A and B and C, and their adjust¬ 
ment one to the other, we will ask about the 
intensive universal X, speaking at this or that 
place, located here or there; seeking or enjoying 
its good in this mind and in that, but not closely 
confined; ready to fluctuate and to fill new vessels. 

One man’s groping, clearly, is not always 
consistent or harmonious. We have fixations and 
reflexes; and clashes between the more indocile 
residues of different instincts; indicating tangles 

1 Even this picture is a drastic simplification and 
distortion, leaving out all the hierarchy of organizations of 
thought and will. It is like the poster-pictures which put 
in a man’s head, hands, and feet, and leave out his body. 
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which will not be wholly smoothed out until 
much work has been done on the man’s mental 
and physical structure and on the conditions of 
his world. Yet we can see that a good deal of 
adjustment is achieved. Even on our present level, 
“A’s good” has not less but more meaning than 
“the sum of the fulfilments of all A’s needs. And 
the same is true of X, working through A and B 
and C. Looking from below, we speak of integra¬ 
tion of the various claims; looking from above, 
we see that hard residues may hamper the working 
of X, in the shape of fixations and indocilities and 
conflicting demands, but that they do not suffice 
to annul it. It is only in part and as a residue, 
for instance—in the last resort—that we have to 
weigh fulfilment of one claim against fulfilment 
of another. In practice it is nearly always a 
question of how much fulfilment for each, or of 
what kind ; or in what order ; to some extent some¬ 
thing can be done in the way of reconciliation. 
That is, looking from above, X is disintegrated 
only in a small part of itself. Again, looking from 
below, we see that even plain compromise is an 
integration. We have not only “half this plus half 
that” ; we have also provided satisfaction for some 
idea of fairness in the minds of those concerned; 
and perhaps for some idea of subordinating 
smaller affairs to greater, and enabling our world 
to carry on. We are apt to picture the settlement 
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of a contest as the end of a series, but the settle¬ 
ment always begins a new series as well. It 
releases a mass of interest which has been held 
up. Even the most meagre and banal compromise, 
if accepted, is the clearing away of an impediment 
to the beginning of new life. It fulfils a desire to 
have done and to go forward which is the ex¬ 
pression of a complex volume of waiting need. 
Looking from below, we see two needs that have 
been integrated and have fulfilled something 
more. Looking from above, we see that a partial 
disintegration of world-need has been partly 
mended, and the rest, which kept its integrity 
throughout, has pressed and swept through with 
much more than the content which was originally 
located just there. 

For the selves through whom this process is 
carried on, the clue lies in common sense, not in 
its slack and casual form but in its highest and 
most intensive—common sense as it is found in a 
small meeting of intelligent persons who care and 
who mean business. They start from the basis 
that to sit down under a mere conflict is conatively 
absurd, just as similar resignation in scientific 
research would be cognitively absurd. Their 
experience, like that of the scientific workers, will 
seldom be reduced to the simplicity of arithmetic 
or elementary mechanics; majority and minority 
voting; adding and subtracting possible goods; 
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weighing and balancing claims as the scientist is 
sometimes supposed to weigh his evidence for and 
against. Weighing is better than counting, as the 
logic text-books teach us; but the main process 
is that of forming and testing and modifying and 
re-testing the plans and hypotheses, and, during 
this and by means of it, re-seeing and re-feeling 
and developing and interpreting the needs and 
the facts. We find growing-points, and promising 
fines to follow, and yielding places in the barriers 
which have seemed to prevent our following. The 
need-and-fulfilment organization is continually 
extending and deepening and interpreting itself; 
and each self transcends itself continually in pro¬ 
gressive containing and progressive fulfilling of 
need. The interests which a man sponsors as his 
own—which have found a staying-place in his 
total will, and whose service constitutes the good 
fife at his point of entry into it—these will not 
stay frozen in the forms they had at the point 
of entry. 


4 

Let us look, however, at the imperfection. The 
groping of the world-need is not wholly consistent 
even within any one focus, nor is it wholly 
consistent amongst its many foci and organs in 
time and space. There recurs, at this place and 
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that, a partial clash; a partial disintegration. 
Much work must be done on mind and matter if 
integrity is ever to be perfect; and our ethics 
must not depend on the hope of such perfection 
arriving at any point of time. There will be 
friction of one claim with another, or of the 
indocile residues of claims. Usually the clash or 
the break will fall within a single self-range; 
probably within many such; but it may happen 
also to fall between two; so that different selves, 
espousing different ranges of affairs, are set 
explicitly one against the other; whether or not 
some integrity of further caring still holds beneath 
the disintegration. 

The simplest examples of such conflict may be 
found when we look at different kinds of living 
things. The world-need, attempting a certain way 
of living at one point (a tiger, or a tapeworm, or 
a cholera bacillus), may find it incompatible with 
what is attempted at another point (man living 
freely and at ease). We count it officially a part 
of our good living that we should seek to destroy 
(without unnecessary pain) as many as possible 
of the rats that haunt our sewers and our ships. 
It will be not only the rat’s physical life that must 
terminate, but all his affairs that must be crushed 
out and defeated, except indeed the highest of 
them that he may be supposed dimly to conceive 
and valiantly to aim at. If he does his best for 
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life and mate and young to the end, and dies 
fighting, we have not cut him off from the whole 
of a rat’s good life. Yet it would seem artificial 
to deny the sacrifice here. For the sake of its other 
needs, the world has had to crush its own need 
in this place to be a rat. Perhaps even death 
makes a less significant problem than a cow crying 
for her calf. We thwart her motherhood in order 
to make a better milk-producing machine; and 
we try, I suppose, to breed a race of cows that 
will not mind. The animal’s case stands out most 
clearly, but we can find such imposed sacrifice, 
and such limitations, well within the human race. 
They are never hard and fast. Patience and edu¬ 
cation and invention and discovery may never 
come to an end of their harmonizing work of 
adjustment and expansion, yet for a given work 
much more time than a lifetime, or than the 
whole of history, may be required. It involves 
adjustment and expansion on all sides. Within 
humanity it demands this on the part of the 
limited or eccentric individual, and of his friends 
and of the physical conditions, and of the society 
that may learn more understanding. As a man’s 
effective intelligence and sensitiveness grows, the 
conflicts come to be included within his own mind 
because he can feel both sets of claims; and 
compunction stimulates the growth of resourceful¬ 
ness. Whereas, when the mother cat brings the 
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live mouse to her kitten, for the kitten’s plain 
mind it simply invites catching and re-catching; 
is asking for it. If the mouse were just fur and 
runningness this would be plain truth; the playing 
would be the appropriate completion of the situa¬ 
tion, worthy of the purrs which accompany it. 
The total need cannot be brought to bear in this 
undeveloped world-organ; it cannot supplement 
and correct the prima facie conclusion, “Here’s 
a game.” 

Where understanding does extend, as in a 
human society of approximate equals, there we 
find the manifold affairs and needs and fulfilments 
overlapping and interweaving; and a conflict 
between selves falls into place as only one instance 
of the many scattered conflicts of claims. Dis¬ 
sonances occur between selves, but also within 
selves and across them; the failures in harmony, 
amongst the world’s affairs, are discovered em¬ 
pirically and may occur anywhere. We may surely 
say that only in a small proportion of human 
conflicts do we find individuals set simply against 
individuals. Much more often, on the Housing 
Committee, for instance, the housing need and the 
economy need and the rural-preservation need 
and a dozen others will divide sympathies even 
when we have to vote merely Yes or No; and a 
sane committee will try to work on lines of 
integration in the long run; to feel out what is 
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the larger need that is throwing out these speci¬ 
alized and battling expressions of itself. If the 
committee is condensed into one man, his policy 
will be of the same kind; simpler perhaps in the 
short run if he is insensitive to one or more of 
those needs, but liable then to more tangles and 
pitfalls in the long run. When the one man is 
managing what he calls his private life the same 
thing will still hold. 

In saying all this we are saying no more than 
what we said or implied earlier. The perfectly 
common Good may not be achieved at any point 
of the world’s history. “To look for Ultimate 
Good in time is to put our question in the wrong 
way. The re'Ao? is a perfection beyond time.” 1 
The world that exists is imperfect not only in its 
aspect as the stage and condition of will but also 
in its aspect as the source and the organ of will. 
Incoherence clings to it and reiterates itself; 
affairs break or clash in the surface strata even if 
they work together in the depths. A man in a 
cool hour, feeling through (as he might feel-through 
his whole physical body, ubiquitous in it) the 
body of interest and responsibility and affection 
which is the world speaking in him and to him, 
will find that his harmony with other selves 
(spoken in by the world from a slightly different 
is partly flawed by dissension; and each 
1 J. H. Muirhead. 
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also within his own sphere will find a like 
imperfection. 


5 

In some respects the incoherence is only the 
reverse side of riches. An indefinite number of 
interests can evoke in us an indefinite wealth of 
response, and time and space do not admit of all 
being fulfilled. Adjustment usually takes place 
rapidly; I take a certain road, and the other 
roads I might have taken instead soon drop out 
of sight. Sometimes, however, the contrariety 
continues to be felt; I spend or give my money 
or my time, consciously fretted, while I do so, by 
its being no longer there to be spent in another 
way. Sometimes I feel this conflict at the time, 
and may or may not feel it intermittently after¬ 
wards; as in the cases of “giving up oneself” 
which we discussed in Part n. Amongst these 
cases we meet with the most interesting and 
important point, that the giving up is sometimes 
felt quite clearly to have a positive as well as a 
negative value. Browning’s lover seems certainly 
to contemplate this. A boy in training for a 
race may feel it. The disciple watching a hero 

knows it. 

That is, apparently, this imperfection in the 
world is not purely and simply imperfection. Or, 
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at any rate, the world is such that, on occasion, 
a new kind of value can be built upon disvalue. 
It is not a compensating good on the same plane, 
but a good which opens up a new dimension. 
Ethics can never be complete if it stops short of 
the discoveries of moral-religious experience; the 
experience, for instance, of performing, or of 
witnessing, an act of courage or patience. As if 
we heard music for the first time, we come upon 
a new kind of integration, and the fulfilment of a 
capacity or need which we did not know was 
there. “When the sacrifice began, the song of the 
Lord began also with the trumpets.” 

6 

We have come, it seems, to the further frontier 
of the region that we undertook to survey. If we 
recur to the opening of the present section, the 
formulation used for our guiding question seems 
less appropriate than it did. Can there be conflict 
between the interests of different individuals, or 
between the individual and the community, in 
the total Good? We do not deny it, since we have 
found such conflict even within the range of the 
least individual’s affairs. Imperfection may flaw 
the complex of need and fulfilment at almost any 
point, and some points may fall between the 
interests of different individuals, as well as within 
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the interests of each. The total good life amends 
and develops in any way that it can; and the 
practical problem for the individual is seldom one 
of weighing alternative abstract units of satis¬ 
faction, but rather one of feeling out the lines of 
development of the good life at the point where 
he enters it; nevertheless this total life has its own 
flaws and tangles to amend. It works on the world 
which lives it and in which it is lived; which is 
its source of need and will, and also its material 
and its stage; and in both aspects the good life 
develops and alters that world. The imperfection 
which haunts our universe is not rigid or im¬ 
movable ; we can push it from one level to higher 
levels; and sometimes when it sticks fast we can 
step on it and step off it to fly. Yet it may be 
everlasting; in fact it must be everlasting, if we 
count as imperfection the obvious fact that not 
all kinds of good can be piled together and not 

all good roads can be taken. 

We may look on the possibility of an unflawed 
Good as a goal rather than as something given; 
or as a guiding and moulding idea rather than a 
goal; or as a moulding disposition rather than 
an article of belief. We may use it on its negative 
side; knowing that we dare never be content so 
long as any creature is steadily unhappy; or, more 
generally, so long as a claim anywhere is per¬ 
sistently made and still denied. We cannot 
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be content where there is conflict. Perhaps 
we could not be content either with a world 
in which there was no conflict, but that must 
not mean that we choose anything except its 
mending. 

We tell the community that in caring for the 
interests and affairs and possibilities of all its 
children it will find the riches of its own life; 
and we teach our child that in serving the world’s 
good he will find his own. We teach him that, in 
serving the greater things he cares for, he will 
find them stable when his more private fortunes 
are unstable, and that the state of his private 
feelings will largely look after itself, and that when 
he dies he will know that what he has chiefly 
lived in is untouched by dying. But the abstract 
teaching and learning is only a small part of what 
we and the child are doing. We are seeking in 
detail to develop such possibilities, shape such 
conditions, form such habits, establish such 
interests, create such loves, that what we teach 
may be true. And while we do this it is the latent 
possibilities all along that we are developing, 
along such lines that the resultant life may main¬ 
tain itself and grow instead of going to pieces in 
self-defeating civil war. We work in the faith that 
y a child thus taught, exploring the structure of 
the world’s nature and his own, the doctrine of 
the Common Good, through all the imperfections 
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which blur and scar the actuality, may largely be 
found true; and that from those very imperfections 
he may find the way opening into a new kind of 
good and a new range of creation. 



NOTES 


Note A 

I believe the conceptions that we have employed 
result in diminishing the importance of the distinc¬ 
tion between deontological and teleological ethics. 1 
Good is not piled up somewhere in the future, 
but exemplified all along in the course of the 
world’s life, in so far as it achieves harmony of 
demanding and riches of fulfilling; and our acts help 
to constitute it (as elements) as well as helping to 
bring it into being. The interests concerned will fall 
into some hierarchy of arrangement, and “ought” is 
a common expression conveying the pressure of the 
greater interest upon the less, or the pressure of the 
integral upon the elements within it. In practical life 
we move constantly within some sphere which pre¬ 
scribes its own details. “I ought to set this class an 
essay next week.” “I ought not to be letting my 
research work slide.” The life of a well-intentioned 
citizen is permeated throughout by a kind of morality, 
more intense and binding at one point and less at 
others, and the “non-moral” sense of ought seems to 
mark only the lower end of a continuous scale. One 
sphere may always be criticized by another more 
inclusive: “My work must stand aside for the present.” 
When such a comment comes as part of the de¬ 
liberately considered integration of all the need and 
command that we have been able to receive and 

1 As made, for instance, by Professor Broad in Five 
Types of Ethical Theory. 
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hold, with things eternal speaking through things 
temporal, then we have the upper end of the scale: 
the categorical Ought. The schemes which separate 
the categorical or ethical Ought from all the entwined 
mass of other oughts, meaning thus to give it a 
special halo of authority, may rather leave it in¬ 
effective and without a halo. Cf. the Poet Laureate 
of the days leading up to the Boer War: 

Wrong? is it wrong? well, it may be, 

But I’m going, lads, all the same. 

Do they think me a burgher’s baby 
To be scared by a scolding name? 

(ALFRED Austin, Jameson's Ride.) 

The hero feels no pressure from the criticism even 
though he grants its possible truth. 


Note B 

In a symposium on “The Coherence Theory of 
Goodness” held in 1931, Professor J. L. Stocks raised 
an interesting point (in criticism of Mr. H. J. Paton) 
on which we may comment here. 

“A coherence theory of goodness,” he said, “cannot 
long maintain its parallelism with a coherence theory 
of truth. The difficulties which the two theories have 
to face are of a very different order. It may be clear 
enough that we are accustomed to call statements 
and propositions true; but these are tenuous and 
elusive entities, which in the actual life of thought 
stand out from a background of indefinable depth 
and complexity, so that there is no prima facie 
absurdity in saying that what is really true is not the 
statement or proposition, but some wider whole or 
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system which is momentarily focused in it. So 
exponents of this theory of truth will tell us that ‘the 
ultimate and complete judgment would be the whole 
of Reality predicated of itself’ (Bosanquet). ... In 
the case of goodness, on the other hand, . . . we 
begin and end with the individual human will. . . . 
The individual remains primary, and there is no 
motive for the suggestion (which would have little 
plausibility) that the proper subject for the predicate 
good is a wider organization—society or the com¬ 
munity of all rational beings—of whose inclusive and 
all-efficacious act the act of the good man is a partial 
and transient expression.” 1 

I suggest that we should treat the analogy differ¬ 
ently. “We are accustomed” (let us answer) “to say 
that individual decisions are right or wrong; but 
these are tenuous and elusive entities, which in actual 
life stand out from a background of indefinable depth 
and complexity.” “I will decide thus,” concludes the 
chairman of a Housing Committee, or the father of 
a family, or the writer midway through a book, or 
the sick man: “I will recommend accepting this 
tender; I will overlook this bit of mischief, but speak 
my mind about that one; defer rewriting that chapter 
till I get to the end of the section; turn out my light 
and try to sleep.” Which of us, thus deciding, would 
stake everything on the rightness of that special act? 
or would defend it except with qualifications and 
explanations going deep into the intricacies of its 
surroundings? We are much surer of something much 
bigger—not that this contractor should build just such 
a house just here, but that the city is on the right lines 


1 Aristotelian Society, supplementary vol. x, 1931, p. 74. 
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in its general housing scheme—not that we know 
exactly what to say to this boy, but that his character, 
and the shape of this family life, need a varying 
treatment which we hope that we interpret rightly 
here. The general idea of the book, and of our powers 
of writing it, and our risk of muddle and our tempta¬ 
tions to laziness, are clearer and surer than any 
special single act that is involved. There is no prima 
facie absurdity in saying that what is really right, 
without peradventure or qualification (or with much 
less of these), is not the particular decision, but some 
wider whole or system which is momentarily focused 
in it. Both on the side of truth and on the side of 
goodness one point is that the details are less certain 
and secure than the general lines of a larger whole ; 
and the other point (perhaps more important) is 
that, in order to state precisely what is true or what 
is right, we have to express the detail so elaborately 
that we find ourselves stating a much larger whole. 
What works on the conative side is a total need and 
asking and way of development, coming from a 
whole range of affairs which interest me and speak 
to and in and through me; and in general it will 
speak, from a slightly different range and angle, 
through other selves besides mine; and what “wants 
to be done” through me must depend considerably 
on what is done through others, and that will be 
involved with further ranges of affairs. In fact the 
ultimate and complete right act could only consist 
in the whole of conative reality working out har¬ 
moniously through all its cross-focal centres at once. 
That only happens imperfectly and incompletely in 
this world of time and space, yet of that inclusive 
and all-efficacious act, so far as it manages to come 
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about, the act of the good man is a partial and 
transient expression. 

We shall not arrive during mortal life at perfect 
fullness or harmony, any more than cognitive reality 
is likely ever to make us see itself with no blanks or 
limits or apparent contradictions. “We shall surely not 
be justified,” writes Professor Stocks, “in asserting a 
necessary harmony in a given state of society between 
the individual and social goods that are within its 
immediate reach” (p. 73). No; nor amongst the social 
goods by themselves, nor amongst any individual’s 
goods by themselves. But what is needed , and what we 
are after , necessarily includes harmony; a solid guide 
even if we cannot make it, even in theory, fully exist. 
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